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hardly get very far. Not that I object to his use of these empirical 
elements ; quite the contrary. But why take these experiences rather 
than any other ? Either our experiences, yea, even the experiences of 
' us men ' have ultimate meaning and worth, and the ' Absolute ' is 
only the most adequate possible construing of this meaning ; or else, 
having it not, they are not available to give content to the Absolute. 
But a difference of form or type between our consciousness and the 
Absolute, simply once for all makes metaphysical method impossible. 

John Dewey. 
The University of Chicago. 

Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. Von Rudolf Eucken. 

Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1901. — pp. viii, 448. 

Professor Eucken is already well known, in Germany at least, as 
the author of two interesting and important contributions towards an 
idealistic metaphysics on a broader basis than that occupied by the 
older systems. These earlier works are Die Einheit des Geisteslebens 
in Bewusstsein und That der Menschheit, and Der Kampf um einen 
geistigen Lebensinhalts. In the work before us, he adds a discussion 
of religion from the same standpoint. In the earlier works, Professor 
Eucken has emphasized the unity of the mind as pointing to the reality 
of a personal spiritual life, which goes deeper than any psychological 
analysis can probe. His method of inference from the consciousness 
and activity of this mental unity in the individual to the existence of 
an essential personal life transcending the world of ordinary experience, 
he calls the noological method in distinction from the psychological. 
The seed of a spiritual personality lies in every human individual, but 
it can be quickened into life only through effort and choice — only 
through the conflict of the higher will in man with brute nature, and 
with the inertia of his own natural life. In other words, the deeper 
spiritual life must be brought to expression, it must be won from the 
superficial worldly existence by personal deeds. But the presupposi- 
tion of this achievement of a spiritual personality, that which alone 
renders it possible, is the absolute reality of a superhuman spiritual 
life. In the struggles of the human spirit, this transcendent life 
breaks through the world of nature and of mere humanity. So far 
Professor Eucken takes us in his earlier works. In Der Wahrheits- 
gehalt der Religion he considers the question : Into what relation 
with this world-transcending spiritual life does religion bring man ? 

The book opens with an introductory discussion of the world- 
historical crisis of religion. Here, as throughout the work, Professor 
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Eucken emphasizes the fundamental difference between worldly culture 
and religion. He finds that the essential nature of religion is most 
completely manifested in Christianity, which involves at once a denial 
of the world and a renovation of it. The personality of Jesus is the 
constant source of movement and growth in Christianity. But the 
modern world possesses tendencies antithetical to religion, and the 
latter can no longer establish and vindicate itself on a purely historical 
basis. We have learned to sift the spiritual and eternal from the 
sensuous and temporal, and religion, too, must submit to this sifting 
process. The latter may seem to destroy religion ; nevertheless, in 
our time the need for religion rises again and speaks with an impera- 
tive voice in view of the threatened shipwreck of our civilization. 
For the tendency of modern culture, when the spiritual has been 
eliminated, is to destroy the inner unity of life, and to substitute for 
it a superficial externality which tests life in terms of mere outward 
results, reduces morals to social conformity, and substitutes for ethical 
aspiration a prudential selfishness. Nature stands opposed to man, 
and human life is reduced to mechanical terms. In reaction from 
this purely immanent philosophy of civilization, the religious need 
again arises in the form of a hunger for a transcendent basis of the 
spiritual life (pp. 43-52). To satisfy this need is the business of the 
philosophy of religion. The procedure of the latter will differ from 
the older fashions of religious thought in that it will treat the spiritual 
life not as a datum ready to hand, but as something to be won by 
struggle. 

The second part of the book is entitled "The Foundation of Uni- 
versal Religion. ' ' This starts from the fundamental dualism of nature 
and spirit, a dualism within the soul itself. The antithesis runs 
throughout human life, e. g. , as that between true love and sensual 
passion, between subjective desire and devotion to an objective end, 
etc. Everywhere this antithesis appears as an element of negation. 
The spiritual life is one of freedom from the dominion of natural 
impulses, but the latter constantly reassert their superior strength. 
Pleasure and pain are the motive powers of our lives, and yet morals 
calls man to a genuine, self-denying love. The goal of moral action 
seems to lie beyond human power. Civilization will not furnish the 
solution, since, unless a spiritual element be presupposed, civilization is 
itself a mere product of nature. Moreover, truth must have some other 
basis ; for civilized society produces only an average of opinions, not 
the ultimate truth. History is a problem, not the solution of a prob- 
lem (p. 87). History and society could not produce what the modern 
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world demands of them were they independent of the spiritual life. 
But the deepest essence of spiritual life is the liberation from history 
and society, the elevation to an over-historical state of being. The 
problem of man's life demands a metaphysical solution. The 
first step in this solution consists in freeing one's self from the petti- 
ness of the natural ego by obedience to the authority of moral obli- 
gation. The moral life constrains us by an infinite power, which 
comes not from without, but is, on the contrary, the seed of a new spir- 
itual life within us. This new inward life, won by the personal deed 
of obedience to a higher principle, is the fountain of all genuine 
achievement. It is the up-springing of a new spiritual life, the trans- 
formation of the natural individual into an ethical personality. This 
new selfhood can come to realization only through a break with the 
natural ego, through the struggle towards a spiritual life. Unless 
there is in man a potential infinity, the new self cannot be realized. 
Unless the spiritual life has an other-worldly reality, it must be a mere 
illusion. Now the longing for truth is a supreme characteristic of the 
spiritual life. Since the essence of the latter is constituted by free 
action, there can be no truth without freedom, and the ethical is the 
immanent ground of the entire spiritual life. The implication of this 
life forms the groundwork of universal religion. For the very pos- 
sibility of transforming the natural individual into a spiritual indi- 
vidual or person implies the presence and activity of a world-tran- 
scending life in man. Conceived as a unity, this world-transcending 
and world-dominating spiritual life is the Godhead. It must rule the 
world ; for unless the spiritual life is the lord of nature it cannot rule 
the natural man. The presence of the Godhead in man as the abso- 
lute spiritual life is religion. But this life of religion is wider than 
man : it is both in him and above him. Its presence in man, Profes- 
sor Eucken says, is divine grace, which is hence not contradictory to 
true ethical freedom. In accordance with the noological method, 
religion cannot be identified with any psychological process. Its root 
is that deeper unity of the spiritual life which lies beyond analysis. 

Religion in this universal form gives an adequate foundation to 
man's desire for infinity, to his demand for freedom and eternity, to 
his ceaseless search for unity and inwardness of life. Religion makes 
morals possible, and satisfies the human longing for a larger life. 
Nevertheless, nature with its sphinx-like attitude toward human life 
stands opposed to religion. Civilization threatens it by putting a pre- 
mium on the mere externals of life, and by its tendency to suppress in- 
dividuality. Social culture springs from the spiritual life, and yet denies 
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its own origin. Moreover, as civilization grows, it shows one-sided 
development in science, art, etc. It does not seem to foster a gen- 
uine inward morality, and indeed the higher morals seem to stand 
powerless before the prudential selfishness of a refined civilization. 
Worst of all, the whole process of culture may be the result of blind 
chance, for it seems to be indifferent to the fate of the individual. 
And yet, in the darkest periods of history, as in the severest crises 
of the individual spirit, man is most clearly conscious of a divine and 
spiritual life. The greatness of the divine manifests itself through the 
pettiness of the human (p. 296). The truth is that there is a world- 
historical dialectic of the spiritual life. The latter develops through 
opposition. Everywhere and always it must face an alternative. 
The individual must affirm it or deny it by an act of freedom. In 
this very act is revealed the supreme and world-transcending life in 
man, and so we are pointed towards a new actuality, a higher step in 
religion. 

This new actuality, in which the characteristic religion, in distinction 
from the universal, is founded, is the recognition by man of his obliga- 
tion to obey the command "love your enemies." Professor Eucken 
considers that this principle of Christianity is not derivable from any 
natural development of culture. It is the breaking into human life of 
a supernatural factor. Man's acceptance of the obligation is here a 
spiritual miracle, the revelation of a new depth in life. It marks a 
new inwardness of disposition (Gesinnung). In conjunction with the 
very nothingness of man, and his powerlessness to win happiness and 
satisfaction through mere culture, the presence of this supernatural 
principle shows most plainly that man is not merely human, but belongs 
to a supernatural order of things. Human life, then, shows a move- 
ment that reaches far beyond the work and the culture of this world. 
In this movement we must recognize the deed of the divine itself, the 
immediate disclosure of the Godhead to man. The Absolute Life is 
immediately present to man, not as something strange and foreign, but 
as the ideality of his own being. But we cannot place the inception 
of this new divine action on the soul of man at a definite point in the 
historical process. It is over-historical. Mere history is transformed 
into a timeless life. 

Since the starting point for the new life in man is a free affirmation, 
the characteristic religion is distinguished from mysticism by its rec- 
ognition of the uniqueness of the individual. It finds expression in 
great ethical personalities. It grounds the unity of the personal life 
in an absolute spiritual life, and so makes possible that transformation 
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of the natural individual into a spiritual personality which is the real 
problem of morals. From this standpoint the Godhead becomes a 
person, the divine source of human personality. Power and love 
are the principal attributes of the God-idea; i. e., power in the 
service of love, and love as the supreme quality by virtue of which 
the Godhead sympathizes with man. The fundamental truth of all 
religion is the immediate presence in the soul of infinite love and 
grace. The divine life is a real revelation not confined to a partic- 
ular time, but running through all the changes of time as a living pres- 
ent. Hence, while the facts of history, and particularly its great 
personalities, have a genuinely spiritual significance, religion cannot 
rest on a mere historical datum. Christianity itself established a new 
inward union of God and man, and only the living presence of this 
union in the heart can give meaning to the historical facts of Christi- 
anity. Professor Eucken states that his theory does not explain away 
evil. He holds that religion can neither explain evil nor completely de- 
stroy it. But religion does strengthen the spiritual affirmation through 
which evil is overcome. Nor does religion solve the problem of de- 
velopment. But it sets up an infinite goal, and gives a final meaning 
to development. Finally, in the very throes of doubt, the spiritual 
life is ever born anew by the free act of faith. The reverse side of 
the deepest doubt is the highest and freest faith. 

Professor Eucken closes his book with a discussion of the temporal 
and eternal in Christianity. The latter religion, freed from bondage 
to the past, is identical with his characteristic religion. In the 
eternal truth of Christianity, physical miracle will have no place. The 
true miracle is spiritual. We must seek the divine within the soul. 
There is a seed of the divine life in every man, but yet we must 
recognize the supremacy of Jesus as the perfect human embodiment of 
the divine. In three respects the modern world requires a revision of 
traditional Christianity: (1) the separation of the spiritual from the 
sensuous; (2) the liberation of the immediate spiritual life from the 
weight of historical tradition; (3) the recognition that the spiritual 
life is deeper and more fundamental than the intellect. Professor 
Eucken concludes that the present divorce of the soul and work, the 
failure to find expression for our innermost needs and aspirations, and 
the consequent unrest and yearning manifested by such tendencies as 
Nietzsche's gospel of the Ueber-Mensch, can find satisfaction only in a 
renewal of Christianity, freed from its accidental and temporal accre- 
tions. 

There is little to criticise in this work, beyond what seems an un- 
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necessary repetition here and there, and an occasional vagueness. The 
style is vigorous and at times even dramatic and impassioned. The 
book shows a noble spirit and a true understanding of religion. It is 
very much in the spirit of the elder Fichte, but with the added assimila- 
tion of the nineteenth century's work and problems, and, I am inclined 
to think, with a more hearty appreciation of historical religion. It does 
not seem to me that all the problems raised, particularly in regard to 
the relation of the basic deed of freedom to ultimate reality, are handled 
in a wholly adequate manner. The antithesis between the merely 
human (blossmenschlicK) and the spiritual seems to me overdrawn. 
It verges at times on an irreconcilable dualism. No doubt Professor 
Eucken's conception of the spiritual life supplies a principle of recon- 
ciliation, but the application of the principle is not completely worked 
out. But then he modestly addresses his book to fellow seekers as an 
imperfect attempt. And I think that if we are ever to arrive at a satis- 
factory adjustment of the respective claims of scientific reflection and 
the religious impulse, it will be in the direction of a metaphysic of 
personality to which Professor Eucken has made a really notable con- 
tribution. His book should be of great service in effecting the tran- 
sition to a higher type of Christianity. It is a pity that we have not 
such a book in English. 

I note an error in the make-up of the book. "IVa. i, /3, Der 
Widerspruch gegen die Religion ' ' does not appear in the table of con- 
tents and there is no corresponding "a" title either in contents or text. 

J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 



